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Many of the limitations and anomalies of Ethiopia
are common to most of the desert zone between the
Himalayas and the Atlantic. The habits of the people
and their standards of living frequently remind the
traveller of parts of North Africa and the Middle East,
some of which have been many decades under European
control. The writer only saw the working of the Govern-
ment under war conditions, but a general impression,
which was confirmed by men who had worked many
years in Ethiopia, was that the administration was not
as good as that of, say, Mysore, but better than that of
at least two of the six largest Indian States. In this
connection it must be remembered that the Indian
States have been under English protection and tutelage
for the best part of a century, and been spared most
of the expense and all the strain of meeting pressure
from foreign Powers.

The Ethiopian administration tended to be over-
centralized, an inevitable weakness in a country where
the Emperor had to train and build up his personnel.
The physical difficulties of the government were very
great. The highlands are gashed and scored by huge
ravines, often dropping sheer for the first two thousand
feet, while the low-lying areas to the east and south are
* camel scrub deserts/ as difficult and uninviting as any
part of the world, and only inhabited by a few savage
nomad tribes. Communications were therefore very
slow, and the Empire contained large areas which were
really *no man's land/ left by the European Powers as
they settled along the eastern coast of North Africa-
India has been described as * progressing unevenly
at every stage of civilization from the fifth to the twentieth
century.9 This was certainly true of Ethiopia. The
Empire included Danakil tribesmen, who are little